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T HAS BEEN SAID that the individual is a better 

citizen of his nation if he is a good citizen of his com- 
munity. Apply this to the AER. You can contribute more 
to the national AER and receive more value from your 
membership in it if you participate in an active local chapter 
concerned with local as weil as regional and nat.onal 
problems. 

An aggressive local AER chapter can be a significant 
educational force in your community. Through its meetings 
you maintain professional contact with your fellow teachers 
and broadcasters and others utilizing radio to attain educa- 
tional and public service goals. Through the formation of a 
local AER chapter you can provide yourself and others 
with an approprite forum for the discussion and evaluation 
of new developments in radio. 

Have the community leaders in your area been made 
aware of the potentialities of Frequency Modulation, Tele- 
vision, Facsimile, new recording processes and the other 
technological advancements in radio? Are they informed of 
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new. educational program techniques and better forms of 
utilization being developed across the country? Your local 
AER.. chapter could serve its commun:ty by presenting 
speakers and information on these topics; it can serve the 
national AER by feeding ideas and art:cles to your Journal, 
and thus enhance its value. 

Ask your national officers for a list of the AER members 
in your area. Add to that list the names of all the people 
in your community you believe should be members of the 
AER. Call an organizational meeting and plan and in- 
augurate your year's activities. 

The additional demands war has placed upon the educa- 
tional broadcaster increase the necessity of his working 
together with others in his field, sharing ideas and experi- 
ences. Let’s work together to establish AER chapters, and 
through our participation in their activities, increase our 
fund of knowledge while at the same time strengthening 
and extending the scope of the national Association for 
Education by Radio. 
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Television in 


By Commander William C. Eddy, 
U.S.N. (ret.) 


RR” CATIONAL PROCESSES de 
4 veloped by the Army and Navy 
ce Pearl Harbor have been the sub 








ject of much discussion on the part 
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Commander William C. Eddy, 
U. S. N. (ret.) is officer in charge 
of the Navy’s radio material school 
in Chicago, where navy enlisted men 
are trained as radio technicians. A 
graduate of Annapolis in 1926, Com- 
mander Eddy served with submarines 
for several years before being retired 
after the outbreak of the war because 
of deafness. A television expert, he 
took charge of Balaban and Katz’s 
television studio, shortly thereafter. 


Since the basic principle of RADAR 
is ultra high frequency radio waves, 
it was difficult to find either men 
qualified to instruct or men with the 
basic training necessary for studying 
the preliminary course. Commander 
Eddy, realizing that his staff of fif- 
teen trained television engineers was 
ideal to handle instruction, sold his 
employers on the idea of fostering 
the radio school. On January 12, 
1942, within five days after receiving 
final naval approval, classes were 
under way. The school has become 
the “pilot” establishment for similar 
schools throughout the country. 


This article represents Commander 
Eddy’s point of view. Other ideas 


about the future of television will be 


presented in later issues. 
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Education 


a centralized source. I am not, of 
course, predicting that all educational 
subjects will lend themselves to pic 
torial transmission inasmuch as the cost 
of this mode of presentation would not 
compensate for its slight superiority in 
effectiveness. There are, however, a 
great many subjects which can_ be 
presented pictorially with a consider 
able increase of efficiency over an oral 
method. 

A further point which can be 
stressed in discussing television's pre- 
dicted place in the educational picture 
of the future, is that it permits us to 
present simultaneously, to a great many 
listening points, the best educational 
talent which is available in any par 
tcular field. We have found that the 
ability of one instructor over another 
in presenting the same subject to a 
class has a marked bearing on the 
understanding of the subject by the 
student. By utilizing a _ centralized 
broadcasting point it is possible to have 
the outstanding instructors do the 
teaching by television and so put 
themselves in each and every classroom 

In presupposing such a centralized 
system we must consider the great 
strides which radio has made in the 
promulgation of education to both 
schools and the public alike. It must 
also be realized that radio education 
itself falls short of perfection in pre 
senting the manual arts or technical 
subjects because the subject matter is 
generally too complex to expect a sat- 
isfactory use of the purely oral method 
It is in this field that television with 
its optical channel will provide th¢ 
second sense necessary to the complete 
understanding of the subject and the 
fullest realization of the benefits to be 
gained by centralized instruction. 

Let us take the case of an actual 
incident where television was utilized 
to instruct an audience. The listening 
group was made up of boys interested 
in making model airplanes. The neces 
sary standardized kits of material wer 
available at the receiving positions 
which in this particular instance was 
the home rather than the schoolro 
Outstanding instructural talent was 


(Continued on page 7) 
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THIS MONTH in the News 


e Under local Junior League sponsor 
ship, plans are being made for a 
pioneer community radio project in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Object of the 
project is to promote a more effective 


1 
use of radio as an educational 


le medium 
by hiring an expert to work with the 
two local stations and thirty community 
groups in that city. Charlotte Demarest, 
New York Junior Leaguer, has been 
engaged for the position 

e Emergency. When the three princ1 
pal water mains burst simultaneously 
in New London, Conn., WNLC inter 
rupted all local and network programs 
to broadcast information on where 
water rations could be obtained as well 
as fire warnings and health precau 
tions. The station worked in coopera 
tion with the mayor's office and the 


Ie} he > *Y 
neaith department X meet the emer 


e@ Broadcasting Magazine, November 1, 
1943, carries a story about a recent 
survey of Dr. F. H. Whan entitled 
“The Kansas Radi Audience ot 


1943.” This is the seventh annual sur 
vey made by Dr. Whan, who is Re n 
V's Vice-President of the Associat 

Education by Rad 

otate surveys ‘ ec g more 

ind m frequent d mé ers of the 
AER hav Dé dentified vith most 
f th tate é to date. Vice 
President Wha | Lt. James 
Finn rrentl c the V il 
I of the C d Stat 
Scl Ft. Leave K S 
e Bu Educat { ©) )4 

ents the firs ticle 
world by the S \ Ed f 
T] A 1 
Educat by R Lt. Francis 


Noel, AER membe: n charg 


Bureau of Pi t N Depart 


e Erik Barnouw, 


NBC's script 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH 
UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS 





Rocky Mountain Council 
Reports Activities 


In reviewing its fourth year of 
broadcasting and program planning, 
the Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 
cooperative educational agency located 
in Denver, announced the production 
of 1,936 broadcasts over twenty-one 
radio stations of the region. This total 
is based upon the release of 351 sepa- 
rate programs, each of which has been 
rebroadcast by transcription in various 
communities of the mountain area. Co- 
operating stations gave free air time 
to these public service broadcasts to 
the amount of $40,265 computed at 


commercial rates. 


According to Robert B. Hudson, 
director of the Counc.l, the purpose 
yf the organization has been crystal 
lized to include the development of a 
practical program service through 
which effective public service broad- 
casts can be brought the people of the 
region by their own radio stations, 
and to assist its member organizations 
universities, and 
other educational agencies to extend 
their services to the people fo the 
Rocky Mountain area. The 
broadcasting industry itself has been 
materially aided by the Council in the 
performance of its duties in the pub 
lic service field 


including colleges, 


“Ntire 
Cnllire 


nment on Rocky Moun 


.. 
ain Radio Council activities are in- 


led the fourth annual report 
recently off the press, in which tribute 
is paid to the public spir-tedness of 
t rad tations of the region 


Small Business Men 
Sponsor Lincoln Series 


“Al Linx In’ Story ** f 


S OLOTY, a series Ol 
tizations based on authentic his 

dents in the life of the great 

American hero, began over the Mutual 
Sunday, December 5, un 
sponsorship of the National 


Business Men’s Association 


» 4 plete incide! in the career 


, m will he ns nted eact >e] 
L I Willi De presented eacn week 


f 


cn radio's first at- 
lize Lincoln's life. All 


ced for authenticity 
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Major Harold W. Kent 


HE Fourth Annual Award of 

Merit, presented each year by the 
Executive Committee of the School 
Broadcast Conference for “outstanding 
and mer-torious service in educational 
radio” was made on November 29 to 
Major Harold W. Kent. Director of 
the Radio Council—WBEZ 
Public Schools, on military leave as 
War Department Liaison to the U. $ 
Office of Education, Washington. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni 
versity, Major Kent was the youngest 


Chicago 


principal ever to be appo-nted in the 
Chicago School System, and in 1936, 
when the Chicago School System or- 
ganized its Radio Council, Major Kent 


was selected to head it. His interest 
in radio, both technically and on the 
program side, goes back to hs high 
school days at Chicago's Lakeview 


High School 


During the World's Fair 


of 1933 in Chicago, the Major was in 
charge of daily broadcasts from the 
fair to school children throughout the 


} 
mid-west area 


The Annual 





s voted by ¢ rng Committee 
of the School ist Conference, 
made up of fifty national leaders in 


radio education, has in previous years 
gone to Miss Judith Waller, Public 
Service Director, Mid-west Division. 
National Broadcasting Company; Ster- 
| Assistant to the Educa- 
tional Counsellor, National Broadcast- 
ing Company; and 


1g Fisher, 








‘rt Hudson, 
Director of the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, Denver. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
4 
f 
FTER victory is won we will be living in a new ments in curriculum and teaching methods — in | 
world —a world vastly changed by years of school buildings and equipment—and in the con- +4 
war—a world so shrunken by radio and the air- struction of new schools, built to accommodate *" 
e ° P . ° 4 
plane that we Americans will be neighbors with the modern equipment. 4, 
most distant parts of the earth—a world in which + * , 
the responsibilities of our educational system will RCA has prepared a booklet to help all those who } 
be far greater than ever before. Indeed, America’s are interested in “planning tomorrow’s schools.” r 
schools, along with America’s adult population, School administrators and others desiring more spe- 
must be ready to meet the increased responsibilities cific details concerning school building construction i 
of citizenship in this new world if a permanent or renovation should consult their architects and af 
peace is to be maintained. electrical contractors. Additional information may ‘| 
It’s a big assignment, but America’s schools will also be secured by writing to the Educational De- 

handle it. Progress-minded school administrators, partment, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation Pie 
school-board members, teachers and architects are of America, Camden, New Jersey. 
planning now for this critically important post-war For your copy of the booklet just use the handy " 
era in education. Their planning involves improve- coupon below. t 
| 
‘+ 
a ene ee i 

The Educational Dept., RCA Victor Division | 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Gentlemen: | 

° <r ° re 
RCA Victor Division—Educational Department Please send me a copy of your new book “Plan- | } 

ning Tomorrow’s Schools.”’ Thank you. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | a 
Camden, N. J. Schocl and Title.. | 

| 

i MM Hesse scceceeyeenseeesetieeess State | 
— ae eee gS SRDS ON GE TS NS END NS SEND aD SeeD eames y 
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Recordings Train the United States Navy 


By Lt. E. G. Bernard, U.S.N.R., 


Bureau of Naval Personnel 





N THE task of training the U. 5 
Navy for three dimensional war- 
] ] 1 
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onward through a step by step ascent 
into operational code reception. 

The work is easy at first, to estab- 
lish confidence, and then on this foun- 
dation the actual powers of concentra- 
tion on a message are pract.ced and 
strongly developed. In its final stages 
this classroom material is more difficult 
than operational reception and all in- 
dications are that it is rapidly eliminat- 


ine th 
ny tn 


e problem of getting the message 
through at sea 


Clearly this contribution is one 


which can mean the saving of many 


ives in successful 


carrying out of a combat mission and 


emergencies or the 


it is a role that recordings are uniquely 
dapted to play. In no war has split- 


second coordination meant so much 


coordination is 
1unications efficiency. 


nd the bas:s of such 

The Navy is producing and using 
training films by the thousands and 
they are doing a wonderful job in in 


t 


structional fields which are essentially 
But the cost 
1e required to produce training 


t 


both visual and auditory. 
nd tin 
Im coverage of an instructional topic 

1 


ire at least several times the similar 


estment required for transcriptions 
r recordings. Because they are in 
fashion, there has been a temptation 


use training motion picture cover: 


ive aut matically 


ids. It has 


in planning training 
| 


become clear, however, 











it there are many areas 1n which the 
isual element is not only irrelevant, 
but actually distracts the attention from 
essentially auditory subject matter. 
By adding unnecessary abstract or ani- 
t isual explanation, the basic 
bject matter is blurred by dilution 
I deve I the Navy pro- 
ral t has been felt that record'ngs 
1 be used as training aids where 
t latter 1s prin arily audi 
The whol field of radio com 
tions 5 o war and 
erchant vessels in convoy has 
y hee ipproached through 
edium. The various series of re 
1 for such training by 
B I N l Pers el ind tl € 
XK I S t p bP] hi 
d sters Other 
t which recordings 
t Dest le battle tele 
‘ d cert 
t if e W rfare 
\ s it their best 
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I es would 
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reserve officers. The costs involved and 
the time required to produce such 
films obviously make such a procedure 
impractical. Record:ngs which present 
such material accurately, richly and 
dramatically are considered to have an 
important place as supplements to text- 
tooks and aids to instructors in these 
courses. A series of recordings is being 
produced with the cooperation of a 
large broadcasting system for this pur- 
pose. Other Navy recordings are used 
for bugle calls, marching music and to 
relieve officers required period’cally to 
read aloud the “Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy” to their crews. 
Ty using a variety of skilled vo‘ces, 
these latter recordings make such com- 
pulsory readings interesting as 
well as more uniformly intelligible. 


more 


The newer Navy instructional re- 
cordings are unique among aud tory 


end visual a‘ds in that they are organ- 
red as balanced One of the 
major problems in the growth of audio- 
visual education has been the essential 
passivity of the listen’ng or seeing 

Obviously training experi- 
which the student is merely 
expected to be a sponge or a blank to 
be rubber-stamped, has its psycho- 
logical ill effects and disadvantages. By 
organizing each unit in balanced form 
ind incorporating motivation, exposi- 
tion, question and answer, practice ex- 


units. 


audience 


nce mn 


ercises for listeners and final summary, 
the new Navy recordings bring the 
student into a rounded and active par- 
ticipation. In the recorded 
guestion and answer sequences which 
form an essential part of the explana- 
tion of subject matter, the questioner 


1 
Th 


lways a man at the same stage of 
learning as the men being taught. 
Notable in the Navy program is the 
case taken to assure proper utilization 
f such recordings. An organization of 
from the civilian 
audio-visual edu- 
is devoted to the guidance of 
instructors and the preparation of 
guides, manuals and tests for their use. 
The guides wh‘ch have been provided 
to accompany instructional recordings 
‘ffer practical helps such as objective 


informal 


Ss 


specialists 


gathered 
leaders in American 


cation 





tests. short summaries of the content 
and purpose of the recordings and 
pract’cal suggestions for lesson plan- 
ing. Utilizat‘on success is the firing 
line test which determines the value 
f all training aids because a “phono- 

ph record’ seems to be such an 


sy device to use, the importance of 
: th and planned technique has 

et widely under-estimated, which 
es the utlizatoon problem more 


Continued on page 13) 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


oe Ad Hard. eH: Wearing — their Friends and Families 
































Zenith Radio Corporation 
CHICAGO 


orrrce oF 
€.F— mcDowacn. JR 
oe 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago, I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


$ QO” My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
4 for research This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 

READY TO WEAR 
COMPLETE 
—WITH RADIONIC TUBES 
—CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERIES 


..» Liberal Guarantee 
* 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 for a 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all 

Eye-glasses, like*hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


TO PHYSICIANS: A detailed 
scientific description will be sent 
upon request. Further technical de- 
tails will appear in medical journals, 


* 


ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost, battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com- 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 


will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
There are cases in which deficient tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
hearing is caused by a progressive without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 


disease and any hearing aid may 
do harm by giving a false sense of 
security. Therefore, we recommend 
that you consult your otologist or 
ear doctor to make sure that your 
hearing deficiency is the type that 
can be benefited by the use of a 
hearing aid. 


million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 


Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to “lower the cost of hearing" within the reach of all. 


Cf WeBinral p. 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
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The Zenith Hearing Aid can be 
supplied only by your Zenith fran- 
chised Optician or Optometrist 
(no home calls or solicitations). 
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The Army Accelerates FM Progress 


By John W. Brandstetter, Ist Lt., 
Signal Corps 





HE MANNER in which the 

United States Army is utilizing fre- 
quency modulated radio communica- 
tions presages improved facilities for 
expanded usage of the educational 
broadcasting band in post-war years. 
For, as warfare does to most tech- 
nology, this conflict has accelerated the 
advances in FM techniques to the de- 
gree that when victory arrives, FM 
broadcasting will bear little resemblance 
to its pre-war status. 

Even today, the strides in FM radio 
development since 1940 are the equiva- 
lent of twenty years’ research and 
progress in normal times. 

Through the Signal Corps of the 
Army Service Forces, the United States 
Army uses more than half a dozen 
frequency modulated models, mainly 
for vehicular communications. FM is 
used in halftracks, scout .cars, and, 
mostly, in tanks. 

FM radio equipment, as is well 
known, very greatly reduces man-made 
static, and certain types of natural 
interference. Since a greater portion 
of the man-made disturbances are 
caused by the electrical systems of 
vehicular engines, the clarity of recep- 
tion which is gained by the use of 
FM is of vital import to the progress 
of this war of armored thrusts and 
motorized movement. 

In addition, the Signal Corps has 
found that an FM radio set is lighter 
in weight for a set of given power 
than an amplitude modulated set. An 
FM set also occasions less battery 
drain than the usual AM set. Both 
these conditions are due to the fact 
that FM apparatus requires fewer radio 
amplification components. 

The Armored Command of the 
Army uses two types of FM radio 
sets—vehicular and _ portable. Each 
U. S. tank has installed within it an 
FM receiver, and every fourth tank, 
an FM transmitter and receiver. Some 
tanks include a set that consists of 
an FM transmitter and two receivers. 
For command vehicles—tank or half- 
track—the Armored Command _fur- 
nishes a second FM set that is portable 
and can be used outside the motor car- 
rier. This portable set operates on dry 
batteries, rather than from the vehicle 
battery or external power sources as 
does the other equipment 

Mobile field artillery and tank de- 
stroyer units are also equipped with 
FM sets similar to those mentioned 
above. Only small modifications are 
made to enable them to be used by 


our hardhitting 
busting destroyers. 

Also run on batteries—the storage 
battery of the vehicle in which they 
are housed—are two other FM sets 
which are first cousins to the portables 
mentioned above. They are used in 
jeeps, reconnaisance cars, and in the 
heavy trucks employed by all branches 
of the Army. 

Finally, the newest FM radio set 
that the Army has developed is the 
new version of the famed Walkie- 
Talkie. This front line combat com- 
munications radio transceiver, accord- 
ing to reports from the field, has 
“remarkable clarity of tone”. 

The clarity which is an inherent 
feature of FM reception holds forth 
bright promise for post-war educational 
uses. In the teaching of music alone, 
this high tonal quality will prove of 
inestimable value. There are many 
other subjects that will benefit by this 
high fidelity reproduction. Educators 
can easily visualize their own examples. 

Before the war the progress of FM 
was primarily centered in basic de- 
velopment of transmission equipment 
and systems and had not reached a 
stage to foster extensive production of 
receivers for the public. However, with 
the Army vitally interested in the 
potentialities, the advancements in 
knowledge, design, and production 
have gone ahead by leaps and bounds. 


artillery and tank- 


It is believed by many that this effort 
will be quickly translated into a full- 
scale production program with the 
arrival of the post war period. 

What this means to education by 
radio can be easily foreseen. FM broad- 
casting stations will have improved 
transmitters to supplement the FM re- 
ceivers in creating a greatly superior 
listening situation. It is claimed by 
many educational authorities that the 
perception of musical quality by the 
average adult listener has deteriorated 
markedly as a result of the unfaithful 
reproduction provided by the majority 
of radio receivers in the homes of the 
nation. Unquestionably the greatest 
contribution that FM holds for educa- 
tional purposes lies in its ability to 
transmit and reproduce music—and 
also the speaking voice—‘n its original 
range of tones and timbre. 

When this war is over, the utiliza- 
tion of FM classroom broadcasting by 
teachers of those farsighted school 
systems that have taken advantage of 
the educational band will mark a new 
era in educational radio. Radio equ'p- 
ment will be as standard as the phono- 
graph and motion picture projector in 
the teaching aids category. 

Educators will not miss this oppor- 
tunity to lead the way in converting 
the great tr:umphs of war engineer:ng 
to the constructive progress of a 
people at peace. 
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A script library of fifty programs of 
different types is now ready and avail- 
able to chapters for production. 

A committee is working on the 
pledging and initiation ritual which 
will be submitted to each chapter for 
approval. 

Alpha Chapter, Stephens College. 
New officers: President, Janet Love- 
lace; vice-president, Jean Bliss. 

New pledges: Patricia Tobin, Hope 
Maxwell, Pat Halliday, Helen White- 
head, Joan Doebbler, Pat Freeman, 
Ruth Fetscher, Mary Kunkel, Ann 
Irvin, Gloria Cohan. 

On November 20th, Alpha Chapter 
entertained Miss Judith Waller, Na- 
tional AEP President, at breakfast and 
presented her with a jeweled AEP pin 
on behalf of the national fraternity. 


Beta Chapter, Syracuse University. 
New officers: President, Julia Chase; 
vice-president, Jackie Fitzgerald;  re- 
cording secretary, Betty Marie Idhe; 
corresponding secretary, Miriam R. 
Lowy; editor, Lawrence Barnes. 
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New pledges: Alice McGrattan, 
Dorothy Wall, Bruce Clark, Frederick 
Zozz, William Spack, Karl Hockebora. 

New members: Hollis 
Merrill. 

Beta handled auditions of 250 stu- 
dents for the Syracuse Radio Work- 
shop this fall and, under the direction 
of Julia Chase and Jackie Fitzgerald, 
undertook the production of two series 
of programs dealing with the lives of 
great women. 

Gamma Chapter, University of Min- 
nesota. New members: Delwin Dusen- 
bury, Marion English, Corrine Holt, 
Betty Johnstone, John Rogers, Ruth 
Swanson, Ramona Wyman. 

Gamma serves as the honorary group 
for the Minnesota Radio Guild, a 
campus-wide activity organization open 
to non University members. 

Delta Chapter, Michigan State Col- 
lege. New members: Harry Frymire, 
Mary Elaine Welch. 

Besides assist ng with other programs 
on WKAR, Delta produces regular 
programs under its own sponsorship. 


Honorary, 
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Television in Education 
(Continued from page 1) 


made available to the broadcasters and 
from the studio the necessary steps in 
construction were demonstrated before 
the television camera and transmitted 
to the students at the receivers. The 
efhciency of such a method of mass 
education was verified by the excellent 
results obtained by the students who 
participated in this pioneer effort of 
transmitted visual education. 

While in all probability the manual 
arts will lend themselves to a greater 
degree to v-sual education and mass 
presentation from a centralized source 
we could also predict the use of such 
a system in more abstract subjects. The 
practical application of theoretical 
mathematics is today being taught in 
part by visual processes in the Navy's 
educational program 

It is not improbable that a system 
paralleling that used by the Navy may 
be used in our schools of tomorrow. 
For instance—in the early phases of 
fundamental electricity the student is 
required to visualize rotational mathe- 
mat-cal functions and apply this con- 
cept in the development of the s:nus- 
oidal curves of electrical current and 
voltage. This represents one of the 
earliest instances where the student is 
required to apply theory to practice in 
this subject. The medium of television 
could be used to present this material 
in a satisfactory manner in much the 
same way as it is now being done in 
teaching similar subjects by animated 
visual aids. 

Television can similarly be utilized 
to present pictorially the more simple 
mathematical prccesses ina mode which 
will be readily acceptible to the stu 
dent and, which, furthermore. will be 
retained far longer than the spoken 
word 

The use of motion picture film has 
been already accepted as a satisfactory 
method of visual education. The eco- 
nomics of providing enough film and 
enough equipment to realize its fullest 
efficiency tends, however, to rule against 
this method being universally adapted 
to our smaller schools. By television 
we can overcome th’s obstacle in that 
any standard film which can be pro 
jected on a screen can be shown over 
television to any classroom which is 
equipped to receive television pictures. 

By this means. then, it will Fe pos- 
sible for us to find new wealth in the 
educational film programs whch have 
taken such great strides during the 
present conflict. 

The economics of television have 
always been the subject of discussion 
whenever the top‘c of a national tele- 
vision service has been brought up. 
Education, in all probab lity will, like 
the public, be required to shoulder 





Control Room and Studio of W9XBK, Balaban and Katz’ 
Television Studio in Chicago. 


part of the economic load in conjunc- 
tion with the broadcasters in establish- 
ing such a national service. It is felt 
that the wealth of material which can 
be and will be presented by the post- 
war television stations will make the 
individual contribution small in com- 
parison to that received from the air. 

The receiving equipment, as we 
know it today, is so designed, that, 
with proper maintenance, it will be 
self sustaining over a long period of 
time and will represent little or no 
maintenance cost; so our problem, if 
such exists, is the breaking of the 
original key log in the establishment 
of our first use of the medium. This 
must be accomplished by obtaining and 
setting up sufficient test receivers for 
a complete analyzation of its future 
possibilities. 

A great many educators argue that 
the television broadcaster will value 
his air time at a figure far above that 
which can be afforded by the school 
system of our nation. They base this 
reasoning on the sale of radio time 
today. In television, however, we have 
a completely different concept of value 
which relates directly to the time of 
day during which the broadcast is 
presented. 

Radio broadcasting does not require 
a 100% attention from the listener 
and, in fact, it now represents to a 
large percentage of the daytime audi 
ence, a melodious accompaniment to 
the accomplishment of our daily work. 
Little or no thought and practically no 
interruption is demanded in the listen- 
ers work to absorb the knowledge and 
entertainment which the oral broad- 
casters make available from 5:00 
o'clock in the morning unt:] midnight. 
Housework, bridge games, driving and 
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a thousand other occupations, continue 
on uninterrupted with radio as a 
background entity. 

Television on the other hand does 
demand 100% attention from its audi- 
ence if any but the oral component is 
to be understood. It would be impos- 
sible for a housewife to continue het 
work and still see a television program 
which is broadcast in the morning 
hours. This too is true in respect to 
the afternoon hours as well. On this 
basis it would appear that the salable 
broadcasting hours will be limited to a 
period where complete relaxation on 
the part of the audience can be assured 
to the advertiser. Such a stipulation 
releases practically all morning and 
afternoon hours for education. The 
advertiser, as a general policy, will not 
wish to broadcast programs over a 
period when he cannot be assured of 
complete attention from his audience. 
It may also be an eventuality that 
broadcasters of tomorrow will be will- 
ing to underwrite some of the program 
matter broadcast to the schools. That 
necessarily will have to wait for post- 
war decisions based on the turn of 
events which video will take in that 
period. 

In summarizing today’s picture of 
television in education it is not hard 
for us who have seen the effectiveness 
of visual aids in education and have 
had the opportun:ty of seeing the lat- 
est strides in television broadcasting, 
to predict a new field of education 
built up around this medium 

As the post-war period approaches 
we call upon educators more and more 
for advice and consultation in order 
that we may key this new medium 
directly into the needs of the educa 
tional system of the United States. 











Wartime Radio and Post-War Possibilities 


Part Il 


(Continuing the address by Com- 
missioner Ray C. Wakefield, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
on July 22, 1943, at the Stanford Uni 
versity Radio Institute. Part I appeared 
in the November issue.) 


N THE POST-WAR PERIOD there 

should be no scarcity of materials 
or skills. With the demob.lizat.on of 
the armed torces, there should be re- 
leased to the radio industry many 
skilled techn.cians. This means two 
things. First, it means that the indus- 
try will not suffer from want of such 
technicians. Second, it means that this 
industry can play a major part in 


preventing post War unen ployment by 


ibsorbing these men and women. We 
hear much about a scarcity of ma 
terials today but that scarcity exists 


only because such a tremendous amount 
of materials are be.ng produced in 


\itherto unprecedented quantities. The 





enormity otf this production is hard 
ti us to grasp. Our only clue 1s ihe 
cost. Ray UC. E.lis, Chief of the W.P.B 
radio and radar division, recently 
stated Lhe product.on cost of one 
order for a sing.e type of radar model 
exceeds the entire cost of the Loulder 
Dam _ hydroelectr.c project including 
site, all construction, and equipment 
From the same source we learn that 
— f | ; 
present procguction f rad O-raGar equip 
ent totals 250 million dollars pet 
1onth. If it is true that the rapid ex 
pansion of a great new industry can 
€ lance the ec ( c stability I 1 
iti then the radio industry stands 
n the position to do just that thing 
Because I ill these ew electrul 
y deve I ents there Ss 1 danger 
that we willl ire a plc e of the 
uture is | t ros The 
| ems <¢ ec th the task of 
fitting these a disc es t 
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frequencies, the demand _ continues 
ahead of those available. With 500,000 
FM sets already in the hands of users, 
it behooves us now to determine 
whether or not a sufhcient number of 
frequencies has been allocated to this 
type of service. There is the problem 
of determining whether the frequencies 
assigned to television are the best for 
that service and whether or not a 
sufhcient range is being reserved. New 
improvements in this art might make 
the television demand upon the spec 
trum less stringent. In that event, the 
frequencies re.eased must be assigned 
to the proper service or services. Fin- 
ally, international radio communica- 
tions, aviation services, including plane- 
to plane and plane-to-ground services, 
mobile pol.ce units and other newly 
expanded and developed services be- 
come increasingly important and will 
continue to make demands upon the 
spectrum as well as upon manutacturers 
production schedules. 

there is the problem of greater 
utilization of radio tacuit.es in the field 
ot education. Much is wanting which 
can be done in ths direction. How 
ever, there are educational institutions, 
as you know, that have made a “go’ 
of their own stations. Ochers have 
found the financ.al and policy prob 
lems too great and have sought the 
use of the radio outlet by merely 
formulating programs which the edu- 
cators have ottered to commercial sta 
tions and thus have avoided the rigor- 
ous problems of station operation. ‘lhis 
latter method is all right if the institu 
tion merely produces the program and 
offers it to a commercial station. How 
ever, some educational institutions have 
secured a license to operate a station 
and then have turned over the man 
agement to a commercial outfit, thus 
avoiding all operational problems and 
retaining for themselves the cream of 
the profit. 1 feel, and the Commission 


does, that this cannot be tolerated; 


that the institutions, if they wish to be 
‘nee 
licensees, must De licensees in fact and 
ot in name only 


At present there are apparently a 
sufficiently large number of FM chan 
Raa, See 


nels earmarked for use by educational 


titut‘ons. Of course, unless there is 
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success achieved by its users is dynamic 
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testimony in support of its potential 
power in spreading ideas. After the 
war, radio is destined to play an in- 
creasingly important part in both 
formal and informal education. This 
increased educational interest and ac- 
tivity on the part of radio broadcasters 
will result in the extensive use of radio 
in the field of religious education, in 
the use of recordings as an effective 
aid to teaching, in the field of musical 
culture, in the dissemination of special 
programs for men, for women and for 
children, and in the field of public 
affairs. The post-war era likewise will 
see the installation of radio and sound 
systems in many more public schools 
and possibly the purchase of television 
equipment for school aud:toriums. 


As indicated before, there is a tre- 
mendous job to be done if we are 
some day to have uniform rece ving 
sets for television, facsimile, FM and 
standard broadcast. The average user 
will not want and cannot afford to 
have in his home several expensive 
units. Rather. he will want all the 
equipment compactly arranged in one 
corner of his living room or. better 
still. built into the walls of his house. 

There will be a transition period 
during which the industry must change 
back to peacetime production. This job 
will be attended with all the difficulties 
faced by the industry during the past 
year and a half when it was changing 
rom peacetime to war production. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the 
demand for the articles which the in- 
dustry can offer will be sufficiently 
large to enable plants to continue em 
ployment of the thousands of people 
added to the plant payrolls to assist 
in filling government orders for mili- 
tary material. 

Immediately after the war there will 
be tremendous purchasing power re- 
leased. Users, long without new radio 
equipment, will want to replace old 
sets. Facilities for the production of 
this equipment will be greater than 
ever before. There may be, in this, 


f 


danger of overproduction, but I prefer 
to think of it as one means of meet 
ing another danger—that of possible 
unemployment. 

As has been pointed out above, 
almost any task can be_ performed 
through the use of rad o-electronic 
tubes. But, the job of fitting the power 
that is there to the peacetime task to 
be performed is a big one and augers 


ill for those who think that the bene- 
fits to the public will be an overnight 


development. There will be innumer- 
able potential users who need problems 


(Cont:nued on Back Cover) 
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Meet the Competition 

Ed.tors Note: Excerpt from address 
by James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis: 
sion, before the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee on September 17, 1943. 


On the new FM band, let me assure 
you, youre gong to be travelling in 
fast company. Your programs will be 
competing, so far as general listeners 
are concerned, with the best that com 
mercial radio can offer. And remem- 
ber. it's easy to play hookey from a 
radio school. A mere twist of the dial 
will shut out 17th Century history 
or trigonometry and bring in Jack 
Benny or the results of the World 
Series. I am myself a great believer 
in competition, and I have a notion 
that, if educators do their part and 
do it well, competition between the 
adjacent commercial and non-commer- 
cial FM bands will result in improved 
program service on both bands. 

In one sense, of course, all radio 
is educational, for better or worse. The 
local commercial stations and the net- 
works alike are educating listeners 
every hour of the day and night. I 
suppose the symphony and the opera 
are music education whether they are 
treated in the classroom or are spon 
sored by a roofing company. S:milarly 
the news programs which have done 
so much to make commercial radio 
an indispensable part of our daily 
lives are no less educational because 
they are not called courses in current 
events. The techniques for reaching 
and impressing mass audiences so 
skillfully d2veloped by commercial 
radio can and indeed must be ap- 
plied, though perhaps in somewhat 
modified form, if the new educational 
FM stations are to live up to their 
promise. 

By that I don’t mean that such 
slogans as “the square of the hypote- 
nuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides” should be set 
to music and plugged home to the 
tune of “Twice as much for a nickel, 
too—Pepsi Cola is the drink for you.” 
But I do want to suggest that the 
dramatic and _ narrative techniques 
which have proved successful in com- 
mercial competition are not without 
their lessons to the educator seeking 
to use a new and sensitive medium. 
Much progress has already been made 
in the direction of introducing “Lis- 
tener Interest’ in educational pro- 
grams. If the new FM stations are to 
succeed, that progress must continue.” 


Label It! 


Editors’ Note:The follow'ng is taken 
from an editorial in the St Louis Post- 
Dispatch (Sept. 24, 1943) that clear- 





“Shey Sag- 


Contributions from AER members as 
well as excerpts from statements of in 
terest in the press, from radio and the 
speaker's platform. 





headedly and objectively analyzes the 
factors involved in the Paul Wh-.te 
Cec! Brown controversy over the 
handling of news. 


Cecil Brown, an exceptionally able 
reporter, has qu-t CES as a result of a 
ditterence of op-nion with the news 
editor of that organization Paul 
White, and the issue involved is one 
which bears vitally upon the whole 
subject of public information 


Mr. White maintains that radio news 
reporters should be objective in theit 
accounting of events, should express 
no opinion. If they are allowed to ed- 
itorialize, freedom of speech on the ait 
would be menaced, for some 30 to 40 
news analysts would become pulpiteers, 
according to Mr. White 

Mr. Brown maintains that the CBS 
news editor is not interested in ob 
jectivity but is trying to color broad 
casts with his own opinions. The re- 
signing reporter says that if he were 
to submit, he would be forsaking his 
honesty, experience and judgment to 
become a propagandizer. 

The difference that . appears 
between Brown and White is not as 
simple as black and white; there is 
something to be said on each side 

The long experience of newspapers 
should prove useful as a guide to 
radio. Newspapers have taken grest 
pains to keep their news columns 0>- 
jective, unopinioncted; r2serving the 
newspaper’s opinion for the editorial 
page, so that the reader can con- 
stant!y distinguish ketween what is a 
matter of fact, and therefore incon- 
trovertible, and what is a matter of 
opinion, and therefore open to hon- 
est, literate difference of opinion. Of 
recent years, there has been found to 
be a place for analytical opinion in 
news accounts, through t2ze medium 
of signed articles; but it is usualy 
made easy for the reader to distin- 
guish between these pie-es and plain 
news accounts. 


The public needs all three of these 


services; pure news, and pure opin‘on 
and running analys’s of the news as 
it is being reported. Radio should ha 

1 place for all three serv ces, and 


should keep them sharply distinguish 
able. 
Much of the present difficulty of 


rad‘o newscast'ng arises trom confus‘on 


of the types of service, so that tl 
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listener cannot accurately tell where 
fact stops and opinion begins. A 
broadcaster presenting the news is 
called a reporter, a commentator or a 
news analyst with too little discrimina- 
tion. Some reporters do not merely 
report the facts, but also comment. 
Some commentators do not comment 
so much as they report. The public 
cannot be blamed for being confused 
when radio itself is confused. 

Let radio give us, by all means, the 
news, and the analysis, and the com- 
ment, taking care to label each type 
of service proper!y and plainly, and 
dea‘ing summarily with anyone who 
deliberately distorts the facts or sells 
opinion. 


Radio Council’s Job 


The following, under the title 
“The Radio Counc. and Its Job 
is the introduction to the fourth 
annual report of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Counc. This statement 
summarizes our concept of the job 
of the Radio Council Robert B. 
Hudson, Director, Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council 
The term “radio council” as it is 

used by organizations in several parts 
of the United States is ambiguous 
What it means as applied to the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council is concrete 
and specific: a “cooperative, program 
planning. program-producing™ organi 
zation. The basic concept of this job 
which has guided the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council through four years of 
exploratory work in the field of co 
operative educational broadcasting is 
sixfold: 

@ To develop a practical program 
service, harmonized w:th the American 
System of Broadcasting, through which 
more effective public service broadcasts 
can be brought the people of the 
Rocky Mountain region by their own 
local and regional rad‘o stations. 

e To interpret this region. It should 
be emphasized that the principal re- 
ponsibility in deve'oping programs of 
regional interpretation through radio 
is through other means, rests w'th the 
member organizations of the Radio 
Council and wth other educational, 
cultural, business, civic, labor and 
soc‘'al service groups in the region, 
acting in collaboration with radio 
stations 

e To help its members—the colleges 
and universities in particular—to ex 
tend their extra-mural services to all 
of the people in the region. Never 
before have educational inst tutions had 
the opportunity to widen the horizons 
of their whole constituencies as they 


have today through the instrument of 


(Continued on back cover) 














We “lake You You to- 


Columbus, Ohio—Ohio State Uni- is busy producing three dramatic pro 


versity and Wib Pettegrew: grams on the Oh 0 Sch ol of the Ain 

With the appointment of Dr. I. Schedule. The WOSU Players, also 
Salta Veles as Acting Diwecter of under his direction, are completing ar 
Radio Education for the entire Unie "ameements to establish a charter chap 


ee Ee ae ter of Alpha Epsilon Rho. 


( TI me Wib Pettegrew, WOSU progra: 
ice ft h:o tL.steners he statior S 
re >-00 to 6:00 SUPervisor, was recently elected chair 
now on the air from 2:00 to 6 : 

' man of Columbus program directors to 
I n Sundays on an experimental 


t . ie serve as local OW! coordinator. 


i eo ion’s more popu- Page Boyer former announcer and 
, . director of the WOSU Players, left 
r features have moved to Sun- te see tala 
‘ . WOSU September Ist to join Stephens 
d Professor on Hayes’ chats 





tes Miiaaes ice” Weskt aad College faculty as assistant to Sherman 


Be Lawton 
Howe the eminent piano duo who . 


ve broadest over WOSU for many Hollywood, California—NBC and 


(interrupted for more than a Jennings Pierce: 


ir for a series over CBS); The Ohio Hello Friends in AER This is 
State University Forum; and “Books Jennings Pierce scribbling you a few 
the Week,” a popular review con notes from that jolly “Never Never 
lucted by Professor Wilson Dumble Land,” that land of make believe 
N programs include “This Week,” Hollywood! Have just returned from 
1 terse review of events of the week our annual Public Service Depart 
five important areas which cover mental meeting in New York. Had a 
ternational relations, politics, busi fine two-day session with Dr. Angell, 
science, health, education, sports, Judith Waller, Burke Miller, Ster‘ing 
others which are varied according Fisher, Doris Corwith, Margaret Cuth- 
t their importance 1n the news: a bert, Dwight Harrick and all the rest 
f outstanding music programs of the boys and gals in the depart 
the Columbus Symphony Or ment. The meeting was very fruitful 
estra, conducted by Izler Solomon; in going over the activities of the past 
nd the famous Columbus Boys’ Choi year and planning for the future. A 
WOSI taking advantage of the real stimulus for those of us working 
hange in wartime teaching schedules in this department was the great intet 
has had a few interested faculty mem est taken in our activities by all the 
bers released from part of their aca officers of the company, most of whom 
lemic load to assist in further develop sat in on our meetings at one tme 
g certain progratr ireas. Professor or another during the two days. M1 
Robert Patton, of the department of Trammell and Mr. Sarnoff sat in on 
economics, now works half-time on our luncheon, as did many of the vice 
e planning of WOSU’s Radio presidents. We now feel that Public 
( é which more “formalized” Service has come of age with NBC 
tte1 presented by radio and is recognized as an integral part 
The niversity | im Committee has f our organization 
e1 ed its duties to serve as an ad Our big show, “Pacific Story,” which 
Ip oT | programs involving originates in Hollywood on Sunday 
public issues nights, apparently is now hitting a 
William Zipf. OSU (and WOSU) ~ very good stride. We plan to contin 
rad te J] ‘ I years ex this show rather indefinitely Arno!d 
cultural journalism b Marquis who formerly wrote and pt 
WLW’'s farm department duced “Unlimited Horizons” is 
O St ssistant doing the same excellent job with 
He is full-time now ort 
lic Service staff i Hollywood 
I H H 1s a great break for Public Serv 
R. C. BRiggy general and my staff 





ident la. We have eid Gs Mle 
I 1 hed | Goldsmith UCLA graduate who was 


Marcar t Carey Ty’‘er st s ass‘stant d 
‘@) c \ ) f M S 
Sy Tl 
M ssistint in S$ Frat M 
9 Catherine Sibley is d ( { 
Ed Sprague per iob locally on KPO | S 
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my activities-in. Northern California in 
a very fine manner. Speaking of San 
Franc'sco, Henry Schact, formerly of 
the University of California Bureau of 
News, is doing a splendid job for us 
as D:rector of Agr-culture on KPO. 
He has a thirty-minute show six days 

week from 6:30 to 7:00 o’clock. 
Letters from leading farm organizations 
indicate an excellent, informative Pub- 
lic Relations service in this field. 

My double headed job as manager 
of Public Service and of Station Re- 
lations in the Western Division con- 
tinues to be extremely interesting and 
are working out together, I believe, for 
the benefit of both. My fall and winter 
chedule will be a busy one, what with 
working on plans for the Institutes 
next summer, “Pac‘fic Story”, working 

the odds and ends of Public Serv- 
ice shows and visiting NBC afhliates 

the Western Division. 
That's all for this time. With best 


hes to all of you in the Public 
Service field I remain, your Holly- 
wood Correspondent . . . Jennings 
Pierce 


Ithaca, New York—Station WHCU 
and M. R. Hanna: 


[he fall and winter schedule of 
WHCU, Ithaca, will include several 
education programs, many of 
hich have been regular features that 
ive proved to be very popular and 
orthwhile 

‘Journeys Behind the News,” a 
veekly 15-minute program designed 

in school youth of the fourth, fifth, 
nd sixth grades throughout the cen- 
ral New York area, interprets for the 

nger minds in simple, understand- 
able terms the day's events as they 

e taking place around the globe. 
More than 90 schools in the WHCU 
irea | year participated in this pro- 

ant-cipated that still more 

Is will adopt “Journeys Behind 
e News” as a part of ther social 
program this fall. The gather- 
ackground material and ex- 


tudies of the geographic area 


the news are carried on by college 

ts study ng radio and members 

he Ithaca Public Schools faculty. 

p-to the minute war maps are sup- 
plied to students in all the schools 


ted in the program. 
\nother WHCU educational pro 
“Th’s Week in Nature,” con- 
Professor E. Laurence 


Pa'’mer Natural Science De 
Cornel University. This pro- 
les'gned to act as a supple 

t Cornell University’s Rural 
On his weekly 

Palmer invit-s 

| rural schools 

tudy and discussion of 


life, sound, and other 
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nature subjects. Professor Palmer brings 
to the studio various small animals and 
plant life for observation and comment. 


Education in government and proc- 
esses of voting are being discussed in 
a series of WmCU programs presented 
in cooperation with the League of 
Women Voters and ent.tled “Are You 
a Solid or Stolid Citizen?” 


Omaha, Nebraska—Station 

WOW and Bill Wiseman: 

Ot special interest to AER is the 
recent appearance in Omaha of Mrs. 
Wiliam x. Corwith. If you would like 
to have Mrs. Corwith’s speech (which, 
inc.dentaliy, was very, very good), you 
might contact her at NBC in New 
york, and | am sure she would send 
it tO you 

Inc.dentally, I have noted a state- 
ment called “The Ten Demandments”™ 
taken from the Bulletin of the Wis- 
consin School of the Air. 

1. Provide good receiving equip- 
ment. 

Try several programs, select 

those best suited to the grade 

level and interests of your 
pup.ls, then listen regularly. 

3. Obtain teacher manuals to guide 
utilization. 

4. ‘lune your radio and adjust the 

volume well in advance of the 

start of the broadcast. 

Listen attentively! Set a good 

example for the boys and girls. 

6. Follow the program with discus: 
sion or activity as needed to 
make the experience meaningful. 

7. Dont kill the pleasure of radio 
listening by compulsory note 
taking, excessive testing, or tir- 
ing routine. 

8. Don’t expect the radio to do 
everything. Your skill in using 
the programs is all-important. 

9. Encourage parents to hear the 
broadcasts. They form an ex- 
cellent link between school and 
home. 

10. Write to the broadcasters. They 
are entitled to your frankest 
crit.cism. 


Portland, Oregon—Station KOIN 
and Luke Roberts: 

First station in the USA to estab- 
lish a Post-war Planning Board, KOIN 
continues a-buzz on lay.ng groundwork 
for after-the-war activities. Guided by 
Luke L. Roberts, educational director, 
a KOIN series dealing with post-war 
problems of the Northwest will soon 
take to the air. Roberts is also helping 
to “blue-print” a somewhat similar 


~“ 


series which the Northwest Regional 
Council will provide for the public 
schools 

Missed from KOIN-KALE is Marc 


Bowman, resigned as continuity chief 


in order to join the Military and Wel- 
fare branch of the American Red Cross 
as an assistant field director. He col- 
laborated on KOIN’s prize-winning 
“Dutch Uncles” series. Bowman saw 
overseas action in World War I with 
the RAF. 

An idea brought to life by Johnny 
Carpenter, KOIN-KALE director of 
special events, has given the North- 
west one of its outstanding radio series 
touching on the war. Accompanied by 
one or two KOIN staff artists each 
trip, Carpenter stages a weekly enter- 
tainment at Barnes General Hospital 
in Vancouver, Washington, where 
soldier patients, many of them wounded 
in Northern action, are on the mend. 
Extremely lighthearted in nature, the 
program gets a hearty response from 
the all-soldier audience and is put on 
a platter for playback on KOIN. Lis- 
teners have evinced strong interest in 
the series by promptly  over-filling 
Carpenter's requests for beach um- 
brellas and recreational equipment for 
the khaki-cladders. 

Visiting broadcasters to cross KOIN’s 
threshold recently have included Cecil 
Carnes, here to direct a pick-up for 
“We the People,” and Don Pryor, 
who told the country about wartime 
Portland on “Report to the Nation.” 
“Hi” Motherwell, of the CBS Post- 
war Division, spent four days in Port- 
land and vicinity, where he viewed 
bustling shipyards and saw firsthand 
the fabulous projects to house the 
migration of workers to this area. 
Roberts and Duncan acted as _ his 
guides, and to them his parting shot 
was: “You've given me a ‘short course’ 
on the great future of the Northwest.” 





Washington Chapter Meets 
By Dr. Clyde M. Huber 

Meetings of members of a national 
organization in wartime Washington 
are as representative of the entire 
country as a national convention. This 
can truly be said of the meetings of 
the Washington Chapter of AER, if 
one may judge by the writer's impres- 
sions of the first dinner meeting of the 
year. This meeting was held October 
28 at the Uptown Y.W.C.A. in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Teachers of the District 
of Columbia Public Schools, who are 
interested in radio in the classroom, 
were invited to attend. The writer has 
been Chairman of the Radio Commit- 
tee of the Washington Schools for a 
number of years and his first impres- 
sion of the meeting was a very big 
question. Why haven't our local schools 
taken advantage of this help and in- 
spiration of association with such active 
and outstanding workers in the field 
of radio in education? Surely one no 
longer need feel like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 
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Easily recognized as the center of 
many interesting and friendly chats 
was the national president, Major 
haroid W. Kent. A specially favorable 
unpression was his warm and kindly 
greeting of the newcomer. Those in- 
terested in the place of radio in the 
war are giad to nave him in the tamed 
2entagon buiding, which houses the 
War WVepartinent. Dr. Witham D. 
Loutweil, ot the Office of Education, 
and rirst Vice-rresident of AER, gave 
further national distinct.on to the 
meeting. Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, the 
efcient National Secretary was there. 
Mrs. Gertrude A. broderick, Secretary 
ot &.K.E.C, and Secretary of the local 
chapter, efficiently supervised arrange- 
meuts. ‘Lhe Army and Navy were well 
represented, compiementing the num 
ber of army unitorms at the speakers 
tavle. Dr. beimont Farley, Director of 
. ubdlic Relations tor the National Edu- 
cation Association, “Cousin” Mary 
Mason of W.R.C., script writers, pro- 
ducers, engineers all added radio reality 
and enthusiasm. The meeting was 
gracefully presided over by Mr. Ralph 
Steetle, rresident of the Local Chap- 
ter, now with the cultural relations 
division of the State Department, 
formerly Director of Radio for the 
University of Louisiana. 

The meeting was undoubtedly an 
“Army Show,” for the guest speaker 
was Col. Edward M. Kirby, Chief of 
the Radio Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department. 
Colonel Kirby was well known to 
radio workers in his before-the-war 
job as Director of Public Relations of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

After Colonel Kirby's talk, Major 
Frank W. Pellegiin demonstrated a 
new development of a portable mag 
netic piano wire recorder and play- 
back equipment. The wire recorder 
proved to be quite adaptable, power- 
tul and possessed considerable fidelity 
for voice and speech. Even Mrs. 
Broderick’s announcement regarding 
applications for membership and pay- 
ment of dues for AER came out of 
the play back quite well received. Such 
recorders should have excellent possi- 
bilities for educational use after the 
war. One important feature was that 
sudden high percussions, such as the 
firing of heavy guns, would not “blow 
the mike”. Major Pellegiin described 
several styles of this portable equip 
ment, some of which could be carried 
into battle zones. 

And now here's the impression of 
the meeting carried away by this 
writer: “Remember be at the next 
meeting of the Washington Chapter 
AER . . . Sign up and pay your dues 
so that AER may continue to be of 
help and inspiration.” 











Groadeasts for Schools 


RADE schools and high schools 

in widely scattered areas are 
served by many programs planned and 
produced by staff members of uni 
versity radio stations. Stories covering 
the activities of Texas and Wisconsin 
may be found in previous issues of The 
Journal of the AER. From Minnesota 
comes the first study outline for a 
dramatic radio serial. 


“Land Alive” 

Following the pattern established by 
successful commercial serials, the Min- 
nesota Department of Conservat.on 
through a series of 38 dramatic pro- 
grams emphasises the new role for 
northern Minnesota in rehabilitating a 
war-torn world: 

“The program takes a typ:cal Min 
nesota family—the father, a psychiatric 
casualty of early South Pacific warfare; 
his wife, convinced that life in their 
north woods cabin would restore health 
and serenity, and their ten-year-old 
son. There is an old woods character 
whose dialect is amusing and whose 
philosophy is the body of the story, 
two game wardens who track down 
black-market hunters, and a_ state 
forest ranger who furnishes many an 
exciting adventure, and Johnny’s teach 
er at the little Cross-Roads school, the 
romantic interest. 

“The series closes with these words 
from our soldier as he leaves to rejoin 
his regiment, having regained calm 
strength and enthusiasm for life after 
contact with northern Minnesota; ‘I 
want to come back to the Minnesota 
I love—clean waters, green fields and 
forests, fertile soils and an abundance 
of wild things a Land Alive!’ 

Written by Mrs. Jerry Vessels and 
produced by the University Radio 
Guild, the programs are heard over 
stations of the Minnesota radio net 
work as well as the Minnesota School 
of the Air, WLB, Fridays at 2 p.m 

Other WLB educational features in 
clude stories for primary grades, Old 
Tales and New; Your Job and the 
War; Music Appreciation; Repre- 
sentative Authors and We, the United 
Nations, for junior and senior high 


school classes; Current Events and 
Your Health and You for grades six 
through nine 


Under the guidance of Burton Paulu, 
Manager of WLB, and E. W. Ziebarth, 
Program Director, the entire series of 
programs is designed to meet the needs 

teachers and students throughout 
the Northwest nd to serve the war 
caiio. Niare 


JENS n Classrooms 


WSUI Listening Post 

Beginning each morning at 8:00 
a.m. with the Morning Chapel pro 
gram, this station offers thirteen con 
tinuous hours of educational and rec- 
reational programs for the rapidly 
growing family of WSUI listeners in 
the area of the State University of 
Iowa at Iowa City. 

Meet the Army and Navy Time are 
designed to acquaint friends of the 
University with the army and navy 
units being trained on the campus. 
Up In the Clouds features army air 
corps meteorologists. Your Home Goes 
to War, offers helps for the thrifty 
homemaker. Radio Child Study Club, 
Keeping Fit for Victory, U.S.O. Re- 
ports, Navy Pre-Flight Band and 
others, aid the war effort and help to 
build civilian morale. 

News broadcasts heard throughout 
the day bring not only last minute 
flashes but discussions and _ interpreta- 
tions of the news by faculty members, 
i.e., Geography in the News, One 
Man’s Opinion and Issues Behind 
Events. 

The Iowa University of the Air 
broadcasts from the classrooms on the 
campus include Late 18th Century 
Music, Greek Literature in Transla- 
tion, America’s Little-Known Religious 


Groups and The English Novel. From 
the studio, French and Spanish are 
taught to radio listeners. 


To strengthen bonds of friendship 
with our neighbors and allies, members 
of the history department present 
Understanding Latin-America, Life 
and Work in Russia, and United 
States in the 20th Century. 


Students play an important part on 
WSUI programs. The University Stu- 
dent Forum gives students in the ad- 
vanced public discussion classes an op- 
portunity to participate in roundtable 
discussions on the air. Poetry readings, 
plays and discussions may be heard on 
The Freshman Takes the Platform. 
The Fiction Parade, the brama Hour, 
and The University Plays Its Part, 
are presented by lowa students under 
the direction of Professor H. Clay 
Harshbarger, of the speech depart 
ment, also director of radio speech and 
production for WSUI. 

Classical musical programs are fea- 
tured regularly on WSUI. The Music 
Hour, Musical Chats, Dinner Hour, 
Union Hour, Rhythm Rambles and 
It’s Tea Time feature the University 
orchestra, band, chorus and _ special 
concerts by the department of music 
staff 

As in previous years, WSUI offers 
its facilities to state organizations with 
radio messages for their own members 
and for the general public 





Faculty Meeting of the Air 





By Nadine Miller, 


Public Information Service, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
MUSIC: Keep Them Learning. 
STUDIO ANNOUNCER: WHB pre 

sents this afternoon the first faculty 

meeting of the air. To the 98 

school faculties now in session we 

present the Superintendent of 

Schools, Dr. Harold Hunt. 

DR. HUNT: Good afternoon, fellow 
teachers and friends of the Kansas 
City Public Schools. Through the 
cooperation of Station WHB we are 
holding this afternoon our first all- 
city radio faculty meeting. Unique, 
we believe, in its inception, this 
medium of communication permits 
our large family of almost two thou- 
sand to assemble despite the exi 
gencies of war, the rubber shortage, 
gasoline rationing and heavy per- 
sonal demands. 

Still another purpose motivated 
the planning of this radio faculty 
meeting. Many of us have felt the 
need for a closer relationship, a 
decper understanding of our mutual 
problems whether in the field of 
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r administra- 
tion. In some measure we hope that 


teaching supervision ( 


this meeting will achieve that pur- 
pose and that, if regarded as suc 
cessful, future radio meetings may 
serve to bring us all closer together 
in our efforts to serve this commu 
nity. It is with that thought that 
we welcome to our first faculty 
meeting by air, our friends of the 
radio audience. 

We hope that you, too, will find 


our discussions helpful 


So began the series of faculty meet- 
ings of the air for the Kansas City, 
Missouri, public schools. Nine times 
during the year the personnel of the 
Kansas City public schools met at the 
close of the day in school buildings 
throughout the system to participate 
n these meetings. 

\ddresses by noted educators were 
featured and talks were presented by 
e president of the Board of Educa- 
n and the chairman of the Board's 

gislative committee, as well 
dscussions relatng to curriculum 
ing procedures, cam- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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AER - Stephens College Conference, 1944 





OR THREE DAYS last month a 

heterogeneous group of out-of-town 
“experts” joined students and faculty 
members on the Stephens College cam- 
pus to discuss “The Responsibility of 
Radio in the New World.” The par- 
ticipants brought to the sessions a wide 
variety of ideas about and interests in 
radio. 

Fifty-three stations in 13 different 
states were represented at the confer- 
ence, as also were the four major net- 
works, several government agencies, the 
Army. and the Navy, the British Em- 
bassy and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, numerous local radio 
councils, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Natonal Association of Broad- 
casters, schools and colleges in six 
states, plus several advertising agencies 
and businesses. 

Following the carefully laid plans of 
Sherman Lawton, director of the con- 
ference, Stephens College students and 
faculty members served as gracious 
hosts to the out-of-towners. 


In summarizing the conference, B. 
Lamar Johnson, Dean of Instruction at 
Stephens College, observed that there 
were five areas of discussion which 
were of common concern and interest. 

First, Should radio give the public 
what it likes or what it ought to have? 
This issue was discussed in relation 
to children’s programs and daytime 
serials, in relation to international re- 
lations and planning for the post-war 
world here at home. There seemed to 
be general agreement on this: “Give 
the people the facts; the people can be 
trusted with the truth.” But repeat- 
edly the point that different people in- 
terpret facts differently was made. It 
was suggested that radio should do 
both. 

Second, Should tra:ning for a career 
in radio stress general education or 
specific training in radio techniques? 
Employers in radio want everything. 
Essentially, the conference said to the 
student: “If you are interested in rad.o, 
get a good general education, work 
hard. You will need to work hard 
when you begin your career. You must 
work hard now to get a sound general 
education, some technical training and, 
if possible, stenographic training.” 

Third, Is there opportunity for train- 
ing in radio? On one hand the imme- 
diate need for workers was reported, 
and on the other it was pointed out 
that in normal peacetime there are only 
500 openings a year in radio through- 
out the nation—and not all of these 
offer opportunities for new workers as 
some of the openings simply represent 


personnel changes within the industry. 
Against this background, it was ad- 
vised that the possibility of positions 
in FM and television should not be 
overlooked. Expansion in these fields, 
it was pointed out, may well offer sig- 
nificant employment opportunities in 
the new world. 

Education for a career in radio 
should be recognized as only one small 
aspect of radio education. We must 
teach boys and g:rls to understand the 
place of radio in America and world 
life. We need to educate them in radio 
listening, just as we aim to teach them 
reading habits in literature courses. 

Fourth, The local radio station is 
the basic unit of radio. Community 
cooperation is necessary if radio is to 
make its maximum contribution. Among 
the agencies which can best cooperate 
with radio, and with which radio can 
best cooperate, is the newspaper. Lis- 
tening groups, it was pointed out, can 
actually produce programs which fill a 
local need. The growing importance 
of radio councils as a means of pro- 
viding community cooperation was 
stressed. It was suggested that the 
radio council can educate listeners, can 
advise the station management regard- 
ing the improvement of programs, and 
can publicize selected programs. 

Fifth, Is television just around the 
corner? The presentations of Com- 
mander William C. Eddy and Robert 
Shayon; research analyst in post-war 
radio for CBS, both pointed forward 
to a not distant day when television 
will be a reality. Mr. Shayon predicted 
that: “Ten years from today large 
scale commercial color-television will be 
as normal a part of our lives as are 
films or sound broadcasts now.” 

Commander Eddy emphasized the 
value of television to education and 
suggested the possibil.ty of centralized 
education via television (see Page 1). 

The contrasting spirits of the con- 
ference were emphasized in two quota- 
tions. “It is later than we think.” In 
that sentence Mrs. Miller* summarized 
the concern wh-ch motivated the con- 
sideration of post-war issues; the need 
for building a lasting peace; recogni- 
tion of the fact that we live in a world 
united by radio, by aviation and by 
the aspirations of mankind; concern 
about breakdowns on the home front; 
our wonderings about radio's role in 
leadership in the new world; our con- 
troversies regarding the interpretation 
of facts; our fears that we may win 
the war on world battlefronts and lose 
the peace. 


“Mrs. Helen Guthrie Miller, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Mr. Shayon, on the other hand, 
struck a note of optimism when he 
said: “In the new world radio will be 
a superior instrument. A servant of 
man—freed from physical limitations— 
endowed with sight as well as sound, 
serving still the spirit of enterprise but 
serving still more the public welfare— 
making all men neighbors—and enrich- 
ing their days and nights with enter- 
tainment, information, and enlighten- 
ment—this is the vision in the New 
World to which radio looks ahead.” 





Recordings Train the 
United States Navy 
(Continued from page 4) 


dificult in some respects than that in- 
volved with the more formidable ap- 
pearing training films. By providing 
effective and practical guides, the Navy 
has recognized and met this situation. 

In producing recordings, the Navy 
has found it most practical to utilize 
existing facilities rather than to create 
its own production facilities. Each pro- 
duction involves its special problems 
and it is possible thus to use script- 
writers, research agencies, directors and 
actors best qualified for the particular 
task in hand. The largest networks 
and other smaller producers have made 
their ablest people available to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel for this 
work and many of the names best 
known in radio are now helping to 
train as well as to entertain Uncle 
Sam's men in uniform. 





Faculty Meeting of the Air 
(Continued from page 12) 


pa-gns and announcements. While lack- 
ing the personal touch of general 
teachers meetings which the monthly 
“Faculty Meeting of the Air™ replaced, 
it provided regularity of system-wide 
contact and assured monthly recogni- 
vion of educational issues. 

Many of the schools invited nearby 
faculties to tea on the day of the pro- 
gram and followed the broadcast with 
a discussion of their community-wide 
problems. This promoted fellowship 
and understanding among the various 
faculties. 

Because civic leaders were heard on 
the various programs, the community 
audience increased and an understand- 
ing of community-school problems de- 
veloped. 

Teachers and administrators were 
enthusiastic and have requested a sim- 
ilar series this year. Station WHB con- 
tributed the time and assisted with 
production. The local community re- 
sponded with interest and approval. 
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Wartime Radio 
(Continued from page 8) 


solved but who will not know what 
tubes to use and, contrawise, there will 
be many electrical engineers who know 
precisely what a given tube will do but 
who will not know what problems the 
user wants solved. 

Each of these problems illustrates 
the need for same government regula- 
tion and for a high degree of coopera- 
tion between the industry and the 
responsible government departments. 
Those of us whose memory harks back 
to the early twenties and the middle 
twenties, before there was any effective 
regulation in the field of standard 
broadcast, are acutely aware of this 
need. There must be a referee to say 
which band of frequencies shall be 
used for television, which band for 
FM broadcasting and so on down the 
line. It might be old stuff but it ap- 
pears necessary to say once more: This 
is not an undue restriction upon pri- 
vate enterprise and it is not a restric: 
tion upon free speech. It is necessary 
because the physical facilities for 
broadcasting are limited. It is necessary 
to prevent jamming and objectionable 
interference which otherwise would 
deprive the listener of all benefits. The 
problem of maintaining uniform equip- 
ment must be constantly faced and 
solved in order to maintain the radio 
supply industry sales program on a 
sound economic footing and protect 
the user's investment by guaranteeing 
to him uniform, standard parts for 
replacement. Because of the danger of 
dislocation of plants, business and per- 
sonnel during a sharp, rapid period of 
transition, there must of necessity be 
careful planning and judicious restraint 
to meet the demands for radio equip- 
ment and at the same time forestall the 
pseudo-prosperity and resultant head- 
ache which inevitably follow a huge 
temporary demand that exceeds, for 
the moment, supply. 

We have every reason to believe 
that there will be the desired coopera- 
tion between industry and the respon- 
sible government agencies. This kind 
of cooperation resulted in a solution 
to many of these same problems in 
reverse during the transition period 
we have just experienced. In coopera- 
tion with the W.P.B., the radio in- 
dustry has done a remarkable job in 
switching from civilian to war produc- 
tion with a minimum of waste and in- 
dustrial dislocation. As a result the 
radio manufacturing industry today is 
turning out for the military depart- 
ments equipment in quantity such as 
to dwarf the peak production of pre- 
war years. The same spirit of willing 
cooperation is already evident in con- 
nection with post-war problems. In a 


recent speech, James Lawrence Fly, 
Chairman of the F.C.C., pointed to 
the need for an industry committee to 
tackle specific, tangible problems which 
would confront the industry after the 
war. This matter has been taken under 
advisement by organizations within the 
industry and there is in the process of 
formation a planning body whose 
avowed purpose is to formulate sound 
plans for the technical future of the 
radio industry, including radiofre- 
quency allocations and system stand- 
ardization, in accordance with the pub- 
lic interest and the technical facts and 
to advise government, industry and 
the public of its findings on these and 
other technical matters. An immediate 
purpose of such a group should be to 
expedite and to guide the utilization 
of wartime advances in radio and 
electronic science for peacetime appli- 
cations. FM-Broadcasters have also 
taken steps to appoint a committee to 
study post-war problems and, of course, 
the F.C.C. has its own group studying 
the overall picture. 

Those engaged in work in the radio 
industry have every reason to feel 
proud of the industry's accomplish- 
ments and to be optomistic about its 
future. Men with both feet on the 
ground have predicted a great future 
for this fascinating business which is 
so impregnated with public good and 
so responsible to the public for its 
success or failure. 


Radio Council’s Job 

(Continued from page 9) 
e@ To demonstrate for educators and 
for the radio industry alike that edu- 
cational materials lend themselves to 
radio as a medium of communication, 
and that integrity in education and 
professional standards in radio are not 
incompatible. 
@ To set high standards for educa- 
tional broadcasting in the region, and 
to encourage the development of use- 
ful regional programs by both educa- 
tional and commercial interests. 
@ To help radio stations in the per- 
formance of their public service func- 
tions for the people in their respective 
listening areas. In wartime this means 
“action” programs and “understand- 
ing’ programs, and it means leader- 
ship in creating an industry-front which 
can lend support, in concert, to the 
war program of this nation. 

The Rocky Mountain Radio Coun- 
cil has drawn up its own charter. Its 
operations are flexible and sensitive to 
regional needs. Its principal activities 
during the year just ended were di- 
rected to the civilian and the war— 
his part in it and his understanding 
of the forces in conflict. An informed 
people is the essence of democracy. 
The job has just begun. 














Letters 


October 23, 1943 


Commissioner Paul A. Walker, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My dear Commissioner Walker: 
The Chairman of the Federal Com- 


munications Commission prepared an 
article which is published in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio. While 
the Journal does not express itself 
editorially on these matters it is with 
complete frankness that it publishes 
manuscripts of this kind which de- 
scribe the current scene. It is the con- 
sidered judgment of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Journal that this article 
presents a well-organized story of the 
problems confronting educational radio 
and the Commission in this Nation 
today. 

I can assure you that we are happy 
to have been of some service in pro- 
viding this opportunity for your Chair- 
man. The article will be presented in 
digest form in the next issue of the 
“Education Digest”. 





Very truly yours, 

Harold W. Kent, 

Major, Infantry, 

President, Association for 
Education by Radio. 





Harold W. Kent, Major, Infantry, 

President, Association for Education 
by Radio, 

228 North La Salle Street, 

Chicago 1, Illinois. 


My dear Major Kent: 


I want to thank you for sending the 
October issue of JOURNAL OF THE 
AER, published by the Association for 
Education by Radio, in which appears 
Chairman Fly's article. I have read the 
article with a great deal of interest. 

By the publication of enlightening 
discussions presenting various points 
of view on problems of radio you are 
definitely serving the public interest. 


Sincerely yours, 
Paul A. Walker, 
Commissioner, 


Federal Communications 
Commission. 





Back the Attack with United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 








